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the troops reached Egypt. Unless appearances were
deceitful, the men had been marched on board the
transports without consideration of the probable fact
that disembarkation would be made in the face of the
enemy. Baggage and stores were in one ship, their
owners in another. The first line transport, in par-
ticular, was hopelessly mixed. There was not a unit
which could recognize its own mules, and the first
task of the divisional staff was to sift and redis-
tribute equipment and transport. Necessary as this
measure was, it did not add to the chances of an easy
landing at Gallipoli, and every day's delay in Egypt
granted the enemy a further period of grace to com-
plete his defensive preparations. General Hamilton,
no doubt, in turn was able to perfect his own plans,
and establish closer co-operation with the Navy. His
original force was ridiculously inadequate for the
undertaking, and the delay permitted various rein-
forcements to reach him in time for the landing. But
the balance of advantage remained with the Turks.

The Naval Division was the first of the units raised
for the duration of the War to be seen in Egypt,
and it was interesting to compare the rank and file
of the new armies with that of the old. In steadiness
on parade and in behaviour in camp there was little
to choose between the two. What the old soldier
had acquired by experience, the new picked up by
exercising intelligence. But at that point resemblance
ceased. There was missed from the face of the war
recruit the grim expression of stern resolution, so
distinctive of the pre-war soldier on parade. Its
place was filled now by the frank ingenuous stare of
youth, which seemed to ask the reason of each word
of command. Outside a military life, subordination
of individual will counts for little, and civilians better
serve their employers by making use of the wits
which Providence has given them. But on the battle-